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ANNOUN CEMENT :     The  day  and  the  hour  has  arrived  when  we  open  the  little  "primer 
for  town  farmers."    The  first  few  lessons  have  "brought  a  shower  of  questions  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ,  who  sponsors  this  program.     So  we  are  going 
to  let  the  regular  lesson  for  this  time  go,  and  answer  these  questions. 


*  *  * 


A  town  farmer  wants  to  "bury  some  apples.    He  wants  to  know  how  many  he  can 
bury  in  one  pile,  if  they  are  to  "be  left  until  spring. 

Right  here's  the  answer  from  Uncle  Sam's  authority  on  the  subject.  He  says 
to  first  level  and  prepare  the  location  of  the  apple  bed,  making  sure  that  it  is 
well  drained.  Then  spread  3  or  k  inches  of  straw  over  the  surface  of  the  pit  and 
pile  the  apples  in  a  conical  heap  upon  the  straw.  Then  cover  the  pile  with  straw 
and  add  enough  earth  as  cold  weather  approaches  to  keep  the  apples  from  freezing. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  insert  a  small  box  or  tile  at  the  top  of  the  pit  for  ventila- 
tion.   As  many  as  a  hundred  bushels  may  be  buried  in  this  fashion. 

And  here's  a  neighbor  whose  root  crops  have  already  begun  to  wither  in  the 
basement . 

Here's  the  way  to  prevent  the  trouble:    Either  moisten  root  crops  by  sprink- 
ling a  little  water  over  them,  or  cover  them  lightly  with  clean  slightly  damp  sand. 
Spreading  burlap  bags  over  the  roots  in  storage  will  help.    Not  too  much  moisture, 
though,  or  decay  will  follow.    Keep  the  temperature  low. 

The  same  party  is  having  some  trouble  with  his  sweet  potatoes.    He  has  them 
stored  in  a  tight  barrel,  which  is  all  wrong,  according  to  our  little  Town  Primer. 

They  keep  best  in  well-trentilated  crates  or  baskets,  in  a 
dry,  ventilated  cellar.    At  first  the  temperature  should  run  as  high  as  75  to  SO 
degrees  and  then  after  the  potatoes  are  cured,  it  should  go  down  to  around  55  t° 
60  degrees. 

Well,  we're  out  of  the  basement  now, — out  in  the  orchard,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.    One  of  our  primer  followers  wants  to  know  what  makes  a  good  protector  for 
young  trees. 

And  the  answer  comes  —  Window  screens  will  protect  them,  but  galvanized 
wire,  of  J>/8  inch  mesh,  is  better.    Wire  should  be  embedded  2  or  3  inches  into  the 
soil  to  protect  the  base  of  the  tree  from  mice.    Sometiires,  corn  stalks  are  used 
to  protect  trees  from  rabbits.    Heavy  building  paper  and  light  roofing  are  also  used 


And  here  is  a  letter  from  a  man  who  is  getting  anxious  to  do  some  pruning. 
"Should  it  be  done  before  the  wood  is  solidly  frozen?"  he  asks. 


Yes,  is  the  answer  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    It  is  best  to  wait  un- 
til the  coldest  weather  is  over.    This  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  remove  any 
wood  that  may  have  become  winter  killed. 
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This  same  party  has  some  dahlia  roots.  He  wants  to  know  when  to  dig  and 
how  to  store  them. 

All  right.    Store  the  roots  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  killed  the  tops- 
Dig  them  before  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  frozen.    The  clumps  of  roots  may  "be 
lifted  with  as  much  dirt  as  will  adhere  to  them.    Let  the  roots  dry  in  the  open 
air  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  store  in  the  cellar — roots,  dirt  and  all-  Be 
sure  the  temperature  does  not  fall  "below  UO  degrees,  preferably  not  below  ^5°^ 
You  can  store  the  roots  in  a  box  or  if  the  basement  is  quite  dry,  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  use  sand  about  the  roots. 

A  lady  asks  the  next  question.    She  wants  to  know  if  it's  necessary  to  take 
up  peony  roots  before  cold  weather. 

No,  Ma'am,  it  is  not.    They  will  stand  the  cold  weather  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.    If  you  wish  to  transplant  some  roots,  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Here  is  a  correspondent  who  has  lost  a  good  apple  tree  in  his  backyard,  and 
wants  to  know  if  it  will  be  all  right  to  set  one  in  its  place. 

In  replacing  this  tree  you  are  advised  to  dig  a  rather  large  hole  and  set 
the  new  tree  in  fresh  soil,  brought  in  from  a  distance  of  several  feet  from  where 
the  old  tree  stood.    In  case  the  old  tree  died  from  the  effect  of  root  aphis,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  set  a  new  tree  in  the  same  place  for  at  least  another 
year . 

This  same  man  wants  to  know  how  he  can  preserve  apple  cider  to  keep  it 

sweet . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  replies  that  the  process  is  not  difficult, 
but  the  instructions  are  long  and  tedious.  A  supply  of  bulletins  are  available 
on  this  subject  and  one  is  being  sent. 

And  here's  a  man  who  says  he  has  a  "lot  of  town  lots"  and  is  a  regular 
listener  to  our  primer.    He  wants  to  plant  some  walnut  and  hickory  trees,  and  won- 
ders if  they  will  grow  from  the  nuts,  and  when  should  he  plant  them? 

According  to  our  little  encyclopedia  here,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  at  all  to 
grow  trees  in  this  manner.    Trees  can  be  planted  from  the  nuts,  either  directly 
where  the  trees  are  to  be  grown,  or  in  a  special  nursery  and  the  trees  trans- 
planted later.    Nuts  should  be  gathered  in  the  fall,  cleaned  and  stratified  out 
doors  in  moist  sand.    Cover  the  sand  with  leaves  to  hold  the  moisture.  During 
the  early  spring,  plant  the  nuts,  in  beds,  and  cover  them  about  2  inches  deep. 
Cover  the  beds  with  a  thin  layer  of  leaves  or  manure  to  hold  the  moisture.  Let 
the  seedlings  grow  there  for  a  year  and  then  set  them  in  their  permanent  positions 
the  following  spring,  -  or  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

Our  same  friend  who  has  "lots  of  lots"  wants  some  pointers  in  selecting  and 
planting  fruit  trees. 

Here  you  are,  sir'.    Select  well  grown  one-year  old  trees,  free  from  di- 
sease, and  plant  in  the  spring  of  the  year  or  at  a  time  when  the  soil  is  in  prime 
condition  during  the  winter.    Prune  both  roots  and  tops,  cutting  away  any  broken 
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or  "bruised  portions  of  the  roots.    Head  back  the  top  either  to  a  single  stem  or 
to  3  or  H  branches.    Cultivate  the  trees  thoroughly  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 

And  here's  another  good  question,  signed  by  a  lady  from  a  Middle-Western 
town:     "Can  you  tell  me  why  my  rose  bush  does  not  bloom?    It  is  several  years  old 
and  seems  perfectly  hardy  and  thrifty." 

Yes,  this  is  not  uncommon.    Your  rose  bush  is  probably  a  stock  or  root  on 
which  a  special  variety  has  been  budded.    For  some  reason  the  top  has  died  and 
the  growth  has  come  from  the  root .     I  would  recommend  destroying  the  plant  and 
setting  a  standard  variety  in  its  place, 

Question  No.  2.  Same  lady.    How  can  I  tell  when  to  repot  plants? 

House  plants  should  be  repotted  about  once  a  year  or  as  often  as  they  be- 
come potbound.    Loosen  the  ball  of  earth  from  the  pot,  by  jarring  on  the  edge, 
and  if  the  bail  has  become  completely  filled  with  roots,  it  should  be  repotted. 
Use  a  soil  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  rotted  manure,  clay  loam,  and  sand. 

Here's  a  question  I've  often  wondered  about  myself:     "Is  it  all  right  to 
water  plants  with  well  water?" 

The  United  States  government  horticulturists  say  that  it  is,  -  providing 
the  water  is  suitable  for  household  use.    But  they  add  that  rain  water  is  con- 
sidered more  desirable.    City  water  treated  with  chemicals  is  not  so  desirable. 

It's  a  rather  good  idea,  don't  you  think,  having  the  class  ask  some  questioi 
It  isn't  really  necessary,  however,  to  limit  them  to  the  garden.    The  town  farmer 
with  some  livestock,  -  be  it  either  dog,  cat,  or  canary,  -  is  welcome  to  ask 
questions.    In  fact,  any  sort  of  question  of  general  interest  to  town  farmers  will 
be  gladly  answered  on  this  program  by  authorities  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  whose  auspices  the  Tawn  Primer  is  given. 

*** 

AMOIJN  CEMENT:    This  concludes  today's  program.    The  general  theme  next  week  will 
be  apples. 


AlTOUNCEMENTs  Again  we  open  the  Town  Farmers  Primer — a  regular  Thursday 
feature  of  this  station*-   These  suggestions  on  putting  the  flowers  and 
garden  in  order  for  the  winter  months  come  to  us  regularly  at  this  period 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture* 


SjC      Sf*     SjC      2%  «|C 


"Turn  now  to  sleep  —  the  air  is  filled  with  dreams; 
Over  the  meadow  grass  the  small  winds  creep 
With  scarce  a  sound,  the  yellow  sunshine  clings 
'Mong  trees  where  still  birds  rest  with  folded  wings, 
And  on  a  withering  "branch  a  robin  sings 
Of  sleep......." 

Doesn't  that  remind  you  of  late  October?    Can't  you  see  the  yellow 
sunshine*    It's  doubly  golden  in  October,-   Like  Midas,  it  turns  everything 
it  touches  to  gold.    Golden  leaves.     Golden  pumpkins*    Golden  apples*  Ho 
wonder  October  stirred  Ruth  Manning- Sanders,  who  wrote  this  autumn  poem, 
to  such  golden  thoughts* 

It's  "time  to  retire"  for  the  flowers,  too.    A  good  time  for  us 
town  farmers  to  plan  for  next  year  —  when  this  season's  garden  is  safely 
put  to  bed  for  the  v<dnter. 

So  now,  while  the  robins  are  singing  of  sleep,  take  time  out  to 
ask  yourselves  a  few  wide-awr":e  questions*' 

"For  instance:  Which  of  your  flowers  were  most  successful  this  year? 
Most  adaptable?    Most  practical? 

Are  you  tired  of  certain  kinds?    Have  you  an  over-supply  of  one 
kind  and  not  enough  of  another?    Isn't  there  a  way  to  lay  out  the  flower 
beds  so  they'll  use  all  the  space  you  have,  economically  and  beautifully, 
and  at  the  same  time  make  your  lot  appear  larger  than  it  really  is?  Town 
lots  are  usually  small  at  best— about  vest-pocket  size*    But  much  may  be 
done  to  make  them  appear  larger— say  hip-pocket  size*    That  is,  if  the 
lawns  and  gardens  are  properly  laid  out*    It's  worth  a  thought  at  any  rate* 

Now  letrs  talk  flowers  for  about  3  minutes*    This  season's  flowers* 
How  did  the  beds  look,  anyway?    \7ere  they  tidy?    You  know,  there  are 
flowers  that  give  a  wealth  of  bloom  and  at  the  same  time  appear  extremely 
tidy  in  the  beds.    You  don't  want  your  flower  plots  to  look  like  the  bed 
of  discontent* 

Did  your  flower  beds  have  a  long  bloom  period?    Some  flowers  bloom 
more  continuously  than  others,  —  bloom  longer  on  the  plant  —  last  longer 
when  cut  for  the  vase*    Worth  thinking  about  —  especially  when  you  only 


have  a  small  place,.    Just  a  few  square  yards  "behind  the  house,  along  the 
sides,  along  the  drive  —  and  the  story1  s  told.    Takes  some  thought  on 
your  part  to  keep  a.  colorful  succession  of  blooming  f lowers r— having 
always  enough,  "but  not  too  many,  of  the  varieties  you  like  best.  You're 
not  content  with  ham  and  eggs  all  the  time.    Why  have,  a  ham-and-eggs 
flower  scheme? 

So,  while  you're  tucking  the  flowers  in  for  winter,  do  it  with  a 
thought  to  spring. 

Here  are  a  few  things  you  might  do  now; 

Prepare  your  tulip  beds— and  plant  the  bulbs. 

Spade  or  plow  any  unused  portions  of  the  garden,  leaving  them 

rough* 

Cut  down  all  weeds  around  the  garden— anywhere  on  the  lot,  for 
that  matter. 

Burn  gladiolus  and  dahlia  tops,  and  any  other  vegetation  likely 
to  provide  safe  wintering  quarters  for  insect  pests. 

Give  newly-set  perennials,  a  good  soaking  with  water. 

Throw  soft  leaves— rsuch  as  maple  leaves — on  the  compost  heap. 
Cover  the  flower  beds  with  the  other  kinds. 

Don't  burn  the  leaves.    They  have  high  fertilizer  value.    Make  a 
pile  of  them  and  throw  a  little  earth  on  top. 

Store  dahlia  tubers  TOPS  DOWU  so  that  any  surplus  moisture  will 
drain  out. 

Put  roses  in  the  ground  NOW  —  if  you  want  to  try  out  fall  planting. 

If  you  want  early  spring  violets,  place  a  frame  over  the  beds  now.  . 

Pot  up  narcissus,  hyacinth,  and  tulip  bulbs  for  forcing  in  the 
house.    Be  sure  to  keep  them  in  a  dark  cool  place  until  the  roots  form* 

Violas  make  good  ground  covers  and  may  be  planted  or  reset  now. 

Delay  covering  the  garden  until  the  ground  freezes  slightly  but 
don't  delay  after  that.    Use  gravel  instead  of  leaves  or  compost  for 
fleshy  perennials. . 

Still  four  minutes  left.    Let's  give  it  to  fruits  and  vegetables.. 

A  professional  town  farmer  writes  that  he  has  over  one  hundred 
grape  vines  on  his  small  place,     "Not  only  are  they  beautiful  in  themselves, 


when  properly  attended  to*"  he  reports,  "tut  they  are  more  suggestive  of 
home  than  any  other  vine"*,..-. 

Grape  vines  will  not  flourish  oh  a  low,  wet  soil*    They  should  he 
given  one  that  is  sweet  and  well  drained,  perferably  of  loam,  or  a  com- 
bination of  gravel ,  sand  and  clay* 

* 

You  can  set  the  vines  out  now*    Here's  a  good  way:    Throw  a  couple 
forkfuls  of  well*-rotted  sod  in  a  hole,  and  on  this  spread  several  inches 
of  loam*     Spread  the  roots  of  the  vine  on  this  horizontally,  seeing  that 
they  do  not  cross  each  other* 

Here  are  some  garden  notes  for  late  October* 

Remove  any  weeds  from  the  rhubarb  and  asparagus  beds* 
Loosen  the  soil  a  trifle  around  the  plants*     Cutt  off 
the  asparagus  tops  as  soon  as  they  are  killed  by  frost. 

lettuce  plants  in  the  cold  frame  should  be  given  daily 
attention  as  to  ventilation  and  watering. 

Beets,  carrots,  and  similar  vegetables,  can  be  put  in  boxes  of 
sand  in  the  cellar  to  keep  them  fresh. 

Clear  the  asparagus  beds  of  dried  tops. 

Plant  Winter  Top  or  Egyptian  onion  sets  now.    They* 11  produce 
the  first  early  green  onions  in  the  spring.    There's  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
in  beating  your  neighbor  to  the  first  spring  onions. 

Jack  Frost  has  been  seen  about  in  certain  places  the  past  few 

nights, 

"Only  the  more  hardy  vegetables  will  now  remain  in  the  garden. 
Celery  should  be  stored  in  trenches  before  hard  freezing  weather  begins," 

Someone  asked  the  other  day  how  to  put  rhubarb  roots  away  in  the 
cellar  for  forcing* 

Rhubarb  roots  for  forcing  in  the  cellar  should  be  removed  from  the 
ground  late  in  the  fall  before  the  soil  freezes  enough  to  prevent  it. 
Allow  the  roots  to  lie  covered  with  earth  and  become  frozen.    Then  cut 
apart  and  remove  to  the  cellar.    Set  the  lumps  of  earth  and  the  roots  on 
the  cellar  floor  with  the  roots  in  an  upright  position*    Fill  the  spaces 
between  the  lumps  of  earth  with  loose  soil.    Keep  the  cellar  dark  and  at 
a  temperature  of  about  56  to  62  degrees.     Cut  and  make  sauce  or  pies  later. 

The  selection  of  apples  is  one  thing  that  appeals  to  me  so  much 
that,  with  your  permission,  I  believe  I'll  give  some  time  to  it  in  the 
Primer  next  Thursday.    I  think  you'll  be  interested  too. 
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It!s  about  time  to  close  the  primer  anyways    Let's  do  it  with  the 
last  stanza  of  Ruth  Manning- Sanders1  poem  "Autumn": 

"Tarn  now  to  sleep— for  darkness  will  be  soon, 
And  mists  like  thoughts  that  slumber*    Mortals  keep 
With  lighted  lamps  a  watch  on  wintry  hours; 
Bat  you  shall  turn,  with  all  your  trees  and  flowers 
And  garnered  sunshine,  to  the  quiet  bowers 
Of  sleep." 


*    #    £    >f  sfc 


AMOUUGBMENTl 
time  we  shall 
proper  method 


This  concludes  the  Town  Farmers  Primer*  Next  week  at  this 
look  forward  to  the  talk  on  the  selection  of  apples  and  the 
of  storing. 


ANNOUNCEMENT;  Now  comes  the  day  and  hour  of  each  week  when  we  open  the  little 
"Primer  for  Twwn  Farmers,"  one  of  the  services  to  this  station  from  the  U.  S. 


Department  of  Agriculture.     If  this  lesson  on  pruning  shrubs  and  planting  flower 
"beds  leaves  any  questions  in  your  mind  write  for  government  "bulletins  on  the 
subject.    Send  your  requests  through  this  station.    You  may  now  hear  chapter 
two,  in  the  Town  Farmers1  Primer. 


Pioneer  days  have  passed,  and  the  rumble  of  the  covered  wagon  is  no  longer 
heard  in  the  land.    Now  it's  the  rattle  of  the  jazz  hand.    Men  were  too  busy  sav- 
ing their  scalps,  —  too  busy  keeping  corn  pone  and  bacon  on  the  shelves,  to  pay 
much  attention  to  beautifying  the  log  huts  and  clearings  where  they  lived.  Some 
one  said  that  men  never  pay  any  attention  to  culture,  and  the  most  beautiful 
things  of  life,  until  they  have  filled  their  granaries  and  built  stout  walls  to 
keep  out  the  enemy. 

But  the  pioneer  days  have  gone  the  way  of  the  coonskin  cap  and  the  muzzle 
loading  gun.  America  has  been  made  safe  for  beauty.  Men  can  now  plant  roses  as 
well  as  corn. 

•A-nd  speaking  of  roses,  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  right  now  to  assure 
yourself  of  many  blossoms  next  Spring  and  Summer.    The  rose  has  kept  pace  with 
Western  civilization  and  it  deserves  a  place  in  our  scheme  of  beauty.    Planted  in 
carefully  selected  spots  on  the  lawn,  along  driveways  as  borders,  in  the  flower 
garden,  at  the  side  and  corners  of  porches,  there  is  no  flowering  plant  more 
beautiful  or  prized.    Of  the  scores  of  varieties,  you  must  select  the  kinds  that 
will  best  suit  your  own  conditions  and  your  own  likes.    Roses  may  be  planted 
and  transplanted  successfully  in  the  Fall  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the 
South.     In  the  North,  Spring  plantings  are  most  successful. 

The  Wichuraiana  and  hardy  climbing  roses  should  be  pruned  just  after  bloom- 
ing.   That  means  now,  in  many  cases.    Just  after  blooming,  young  shoots  will  have 
started  from  the  roots.     The  growth  of  these  shoots  should  be  encouraged.    It  is 
from  them  that  most  of  the  branches  are  produced  that  bear  the  following  year's 
blooms.     The  best  way  is  to  remove  all  the  old  wood  at  this  time,  so  that  all 
the  strength  will  go  into  the  young  shoots.    Keep  these  facts  in  mind. —  The 
present  year's  growth  bears  next  year's  flowering  branches  and  —  that  a  few 
vigorous  branches  are  more  desirable  than  many  weak  ones* 

Use  a  very  sharp  knife  to  prune  the  plants. 

Here's  a  good  tip:    Roses  are  not  climbing  plants  in  the  same  sense  as 
grapevines  or  morning-glories  .    They  have  no  tendrils  and  do  not  support  them- 
selves by  twining.     For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  train  and  tie  the  canes 


as  they  grow. 


In  northern  sections,  where  the  climbing  roses  are  apt  to  winterkill,  you 
must  protect  them.    Here's  a  good  way:    Wrap  the  hushes  in  straw,  where  the 
cold  is  not  too  great.    A  surer  method  is  to  lay  the  v ines  down,  and  cover  them 
with  earth.    After  the  ground  freezes  add  a  layer  of  straw  or  manure.    Be  sure  to 
take  this  covering  off  in  the  Spring  just  as  soon  as  freezing  is  over!    Roses  don't 
like  to  lie  long  in  "bed  On  bright  Spring  mornings. 

Roses  are  charming,  hut  they  don't  bloom  in  Winter.     There  are  things  that 
do.    Have  you  considered  a  good  indoor  window  box?    Planted  to  one  or  more  of  the 
dozens  of  varieties  of  flowers  that  bloom  indoors  in  Winter  time  it  will  add 
to  the  beauty  of  the  home  and  the  cheerfulness  of  those  who  live  in  it.  Begonias, 
smilax,  marguerites,  geraniums,  Wandering  Jew,  and  many  of  the  Dutch  bulbs  and 
other  flowers,  can  be  raised  successfully  in  window  boxes.     So  can  ferns.  Some 
of  the  flowers,  particularly  ones  grown  from  bulbs,  remain  in  flower  only  a 
short  time.    .When  they  stop  blooming,  you  can  store  them  in  the  cellar  until 
Spring  comes. 

For  house  culture,  foliage  plants  are  more  successful  than  blooming  plants. 
It  is  best  to  use  only  a  few  kinds  of  plants  in  the  same  box.    Begonias,  or  ferns, 
alone,  give  a  much  more  beautiful  effect  than  mixed  arrangements.    Vines  planted 
at  either  end  of  the  box  can  be  trained  up  over  trellises. 

Get  your  potting  soil  from  your  nearest  floriet  —  if  you  have  no  garden. 
Use  one  part  compost,  one  part  good  loam,  and  one  part  sand.  One-twentieth  part 
bone  meal  is  a  good  addition  to  the  mixture. 

Fall  is  the  time  to  plant  flowering  shrubs.     I  am  sure  you  have  seen  those 
homes  where  the  house  stands  out  on  the  lot  like  a  lone  bath-house  on  a  wide, 
sand#  beach.     The  house  may  be  as  beautiful  as  the  state  capitol  buildiing,  but 
it  simply  doesn't  have  charm  unless  the  plantings  are  right.     Trees  aren't  enough. 
Unless  you  exercise  good  judgment  in  the  planting  of  shrubs  and  vines  on  your 
place,  you  will  be  disappointed  in  the  final  result.     Shrubs  and  vines  seem  to 
make  the  house  a  part  of  the  soil.     They  give  the  house  a  cosy,  pleasant  appear- 
ance —  as  though  some  one  might  be  living  there  after  all.    The  lines  of  a  build- 
ing are  mostly  straight  and  formal.    You  want  to  break  up  this  formality  around 
the  home.    For  this  reason,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  plant  masses  of  shrubs  at 
various  points  around  the  foundations.     These  plantings  should  vary  in  height  and 
width  so  as  to  hide  and  modify  the  straight  lines  instead  of  drawing  attention  to 
them.    Then,  to  get  a  good  variety,  leave  some  parts  of  the  foundation  exposed  and 
carry  the  lawn  right  up  to  the  stone  itself,.    That  makes  the  building  laok  as 
though  it  had  good  support.     Success  in  planting  is  achieved  when  the  buildings 
appear  as  though  they  belonged  to  the  place  and  fitted  naturally  together  and  into 
the  landscape.    Usually  it  is  a  good  thing  to  plant  tall,  broad  clumps  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  buildings  and  these  clumps  may  extend  well  out  into  the  lawns. 

Roses  should  be  pruned  after  they  stop  blooming,  but  such  Fall  flowering 
shrubs  as  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  Hydrangea,  and  Butterfly  Bush  should  be  pruned  in 
the  Spring,  -  early, before  growth  takes  place.    Pruned  in  this  way,  these  shrubs 
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will  have  more  "bloom  and  of  "better  quality  than  if  pruned  while  in  growing 
condition. 

This  ends  the  lesson  for  this  week.    Next  Thursday  at  just  this  period 
we're  going  to  tell  you  what  vegetables  to  store  for  winter  and  how  to  make 
them  keep.    We'll  tell  you  what  "bulbs  to  plant  the  next  Saturday  afternoon  off, 
and  give  you  some  other  odd  jobs,  -  if  you  like  to  putter  around  the  yard  and 
store  by  some  extra  ultra  violet  rays  to  get  you  through  the  winter's  dull  days. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT:  Tonight  we  are  going  to  present  the  first  chapter  of  our  "Primer 
for  Town  farmers."    Almost  every  urban  dweller  is  an  agriculturist  in  a  small 
way.    He  tries  to  grow  a  lawn,  some  flowers  and  shuubs  and  sometimes  a  garden. 
Some  keep  livestock  — >  a  dog,  cat  or  canary.    Each  Thursday,  through  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  going  to  offer  some 
suggestions  of  particular  interest  to  town  and  city  folks. 

Time  waits  for  no  man,  —  in  October.    On  these  lazy-hazy  days,  the  sun- 
browned  countryside  mutely  beckons  while  it  awaits  winter's  silent  snow. 

The  Indians,  who  felt  nature,  termed  this  period  of  year  Indian  Summer* 
Indian  Summer  wa_s  the  time  to  hunt  and  fish,—  to  gather  the  grains  and  berries, 
their  food,  —  for  the  snow  moons  to  come.    They  wanted  to  be  prepared  for  the 
blizzards  that  howled  and  the  snow  that  whispered  around  their  lodge  poles  after 
Indian  Summer  passed. 

Tcren  farmers  sitting  in  their  cozy,  substantial  houses  don*t  have  to  worr 
much  about  the  blizzards.    Nor  do  they  have  to  go  out  and  shoot  the  HUnterfs 
supply  of  meat  and  pick  the  berries  from  the  wild  bushes  along  the  river  banks 
and  on  the  hill  sides.    But  there's  a  lot  to  be  done,  even  for  them,  while 
October  lasts . 

The  Indians  stored  nuts  and  grains.    They  roasted  corn  and  put  it  away 
for  the  hunger  moon.    They  dried  meat  on  big,  willow  racks  and  then  stored  the 
hard,  grey- brown  meat  strips  in  the  tepees  so  that  snow  wouldn't  find  them  with 
their  pouches  empty c 

Now,  the  average  town- farmer  rarely  smokes  meat  and  roasts  corn  for  the 
Winter.    But  if  he  doesn't  follow  this  thrifty  Indian  custom,  he  stores  vegetabl 
from  his  fine  Summer  garden  —  if  he  is  a  wise  man-    To  store  smooth,  clean 
potatoes,  crisp  celery,  rosy  beets,  golden  carrots,  orange  pumpkins,  the  hardy, 
gnarled  squash,  the  lowly  turnip  —  and  other  vegetables  —  about  all  you  need 
is  a  good  pit  or  dry  cellar.    The  town-farmer  should  be  provided  with  one  or 
both  of  these  essentials.    Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  vegetables  away.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  may  be  laid  on  shelves  in  the  cellar  or  kept  in  the  crates  used 
to  carry  them  in  from  the  orchard  and  field.    If  crates  are  used,  care  should 
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be  taken  not  to  fill  them  too  full  or  the  vegetables  will  be  damaged  in 
storage* 

This  is  about  the  right  time  to  harvest  certain  vegetables  for  Winter 
storage.    Potatoes,  carrots,  beets,  onions,   .  .    ,        turnips,  and  such  roots 
or  tubers  as  can  be  dug  now  and  put  in  the  cellar.    Late  cabbage  can  be 
pulled  now  and  put  in  the  storage  cellars,  pits,  or  in  trenches  surrounded 
with  poles,  banked  with  dirt,  and  covered  over  the  top  with  straw.  The 
Indian  missed  a  lot.    He  probably  knew  nothing  of  celery,  which  is  one  of  our 
most  valuable  salad  and  relish  foods.    Celery  can  be  kept  for  the  anowy  months 
by  banking  it  with  earth  and  covering  uhe  tops  with  leaves  or  straw  to  keep 
it  from  freezing.    Horse-radish  should  be  dug  now  and  the  roots  placed  in  a  box 
of  wet  sand  and  burled  cut-doors  or  kept  in  a  cool  cellar  for  the  Winter*  To 
keep  asparagus  through  the  Winter ,  it  should  be  canred.    If  tomatoes  are  to 
be  kept  any  length  of  time,  they  should  be  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  You 
can  even  keep  winder  watermelons  until  Christman  if  you  choose  only  the  sound 
ones  and  store  thsm  in  a  dry,  ccol  cellar. 

Some  of  our  Indian  friends  kept  some  sort  of  a  garden,  even  though  they 
did  depend  on  the  woods  and  streams  chiefly  for  their  living.    But  modern  town- 
farmers  depend  to  some  extent ,  at  least  on  their  garden  plots,    There  are  certai 
rules  for  caring  for  the  land  in  the  Fall  that  will  help  to  guarantee  a  success- 
ful Spring  and  Summer  garden. 

Autumn  is  the  time  to  plow  hard  or  stiff  clay  soils.  It  is  well  to  plow 
at  least  some  of  the  garden  in  the  Fall  so  that  the  land  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  early  Spring  planting.    Plow  the  garden  deep. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  your  garden.    If  coarse 
manure  is  used,  it  should  be  put  on  the  land  in  the  Pall  to  give  it  plenty  of 
time  to  decay.    Experts  in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  advise  applying 
lime  to  heavy  soils  or  sour  soils.    Never  put  the  lime  on  at  the  same  time  you 
spread  manure  on  your  land  as  it  will  cause  a  loss  of  nitrogen.    Use  from  5  to 
10  pounds  of  the  ground  limestone.    Spread  it  after  the  land  is  plowed.  Then 
harrow  it  in* 

SupiDOse  we  leave  the  garden  for  the  present  and  step  around  to  the  front 
yard.    A  little  attention  to  it  just  now  will  lesson  your  worries  next  summer. 
It  is  frequently  more  difficult  to  improve  an  old  lawn  than  to  make  a  new  one. 
Much  can  often  be  done  in  the  Fall,  however,  to  freshen  up  the  old  lawn  for 
next  year.    If  the  sod  is  very  poor,  it  may  be  best  to  make  the  lawn  over  en- 
tirely.    But  the  old  lawn  often  can  be  reseeded  with  profit.    It  doesn't  cost 
much  to  do  this  and  the  old  sod  usually  will  be  improved.    South  of  New  York, 
reseeding  may  be  done  now.     If  your  lawn  is  patchy,  the  areas  you  want  to  im- 


prove  should  "be  scratched  over  well  with  a  steel  rake.    Then  dress  it  with  a 
mixture  of  good  loam  or  compost  with  which  the  seed  is  mixed.    Water  the 
newly  planted  area  wi th  a  hose.    A  light  rolling  is  beneficial. 

Practically  all  lawns  need  an  occasional  application  of  fertilizer. 
Barnyard  manure,  thoroughly  rotted,  is  very  good  indeed,  if  it  is  not  too 
coarse.    It  is  a!. little  early  just  now  to  apply  the  coarse  manure  and  humus 
dressing.    These  are  also  good  fertilisers,  but  shouldn't  be  put  on  until  the 
growing  season  has  ended.    Now  is  a  good  time  to  put  on  the  compost  dressing. 
Bona  meal  is  also  a  good  lawn  dressing,  as  it  is  safe  to  apply  and  give 
satisfactory  results.    Apply  from  10  to  15  pounds  of  bone  meal  to  every  1,0C0 
square  feet  of  Xawr.c 

Next  Thursday,  Irm  going  to  tell  you  what  shrub  to  plant  this  fall,  how 
to  care  for  your  window  box  plants  and  give  you  some  suggestions  about  fall 
pruning- 
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